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EDUCATION OF THE PUPIL REQUIRING HOME INSTRUCTION 


This pamphlet is prepared for teachers who, for the first time, 
take over the duties of home instruction. It contains suggestions from 
teachers who have had several years of successful experience in instruct- 
ing children who are confined to bed or to the home by reason of accident, 
crippling or disease. 


Home instruction differs from classroom teaching in that it is 
primarily individual instruction of pupils whose vitality is low and 
that it takes place under less formal conditions. Daily lessons are 
seldom possible and are not required under the Regulation. Many teachers 
carrying out home instruction undertake the work without previous training. 
In rural and small urban school areas, the teacher might perform these 
duties after his regular school hours. 


When a school board appoints a teacher as a full-time home 
instruction teacher and has the service approved by the Department of 
Education, a grant is paid. When a board does not have sufficient 
pupils to warrant a full-time appointment, individual pupils may be 
enrolled in a Home Instruction Unit. This is arranged through the 
local inspector. 


In undertaking home instruction, you are carrying the school to 
the home where conditions are much different than in the more formal 
school atmosphere. The following suggestions are for your guidance. 


Learn all you can about the child's illness. 

Learn all you can from the school about the pupil's progress, 
achievement, and present potential for academic work. 

3 Be neat and punctual. Enter the home as a friend and take a 
sincere interest in the home as well as the pupil. 

4, After the first visit avoid lengthly discussions with the parents. 
5. Never allow the pupil to feel that you regard him as anything but 
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normal. . 

Do not ask the pupil any questions about parents or visitors. 
Adhere as closely as possible to your schedule. If you are tardy 
in arriving or irregular in your calls, the routine of the home 
may be entirely disrupted for the day. 

8. Do not be too aggressive as the child may only be able to do a 
limited amount of work. 

9. Use the utmost discretion if it is necessary to reprimand the pupil 
for inferior work. The cause may be entirely due to his health 
rather than to lack of effort. Praise the pupil honestly for 
improvement and for reaching good standards of performance. 

10. Be careful in introducing Religious Studies. 
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11. Do not commit yourself on the probability of the child's promotion 
until you know the child's abilities as revealed by home instruction 
conditions. 

12. Watch carefully your assignment of homework to be sure that it 
meets with the child's needs, without over-taxing his strength. 

13. Never give pupils money as a reward for school work or for any 
other reason. 

14. Do not discuss matters with the parent if you think the pupil is 
able to return to school. This should be reported to the principal 
or in small areas to the pupil's doctor. 


15. If possible, contact the pupil's regular teacher before he returns 
to school. The parents should be asked to get the doctor's approval 
before the pupil is allowed to return. 


16. Report all cases of lack of co-operation to the principal, or in 
small school areas, to the inspector. 

17. Maintain constant liason with the school in order that the pupil will 
have a better opportunity of readjusting to regular school con- 
ditions. 


A Typical Visit 


lt is suggested that when visiting homes for the purpose of home 
instruction care should be taken to use all the available time profitably. 
For this reason, the pupil should have all his books and materials ready 
for the teacher's visit. 


At the beginning of each visit a short time could well be devoted 
to topics of general interest to the pupil. e.g. news items, pets, friends, 
hobbies..... 


Lessons that can be handled quite effectively at home (depending 
upon the pupil's physical condition) include: 


1. Reading 

2. Language development (including creative writing) 
3. Arithmetic (computation and problem solving) 

4. Spelling (correlated with all subjects) 

be eWrit ing 

6. Social’ Studies ) Using practical aids 

7. Science ) where possible 

8. Arts, and crafts 

9 Music 


It is recommended that all assignments attempted by the pupil, 
between the periods of home instruction be written into suitable record 
books for the subjects in question. The amount of homework required 
will naturally depend upon the age, achievement, ability and physical 
condition of. the pupil. 


Conditions Met in the Home 


The home instruction teacher should be prepared to encounter all kinds 
of socio-economic conditions and situations when he is teaching children 
in their own homes. Influences, on the programme, from these factors alone 
are, therefore, inevitable. 


Many environments encountered will be completely foreign to the 
teacher and he will be required to make some personal adjustments in order 
to offer a worthwhile programme for the child. No two programmes will be 
alike. 


Conducting an effective programme will, therefore, depend to a great 
extent, upon the teacher's own resourcefulness, imagination, and under- 
Standing of the home situation, particularly with reference to the attitude 
of the parents and child and the books and materials available for use. 


This can be a richly rewarding experience for the teacher and can 
lead to a better understanding of the broad general picture of home and 
school. 


Methods for Securing the Co-operation of Parents 


At the first visit the teacher should be a good listener and should 
permit the parent to discuss the child, physically, socially, and emotionally 
(in a place where the child cannot hear). The home instruction teacher, 
however, should remember that his primary role is an educational one. The 
parent should be acquainted with the teacher's time-table, the salient 
points of the course for the grade and should be requested to co-operate 
in having schoolwork performed during regular’ school hours. 


The pupil and parent should be made to understand that the pupil is 
to do the work unassisted. The assigned work should be done in a quiet 
room without distracting adult conversations, radio or television programmes. 


The importance of suitable lighting should be stressed. Many beds 
are placed so that they face the window. Artificial lights should be 
placed so as to throw no shadow on the written work. Artificial lights 
should not shine directly into the pupil's eyes. 


Some parents have to be reminded of what pupils of a similar age, 
grade, and ability are doing. Some require enlightening as to the advantages 
of home education over a system where the incapacitated child is forgotten. 
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The child's physical needs should be observed carefully, particularly 
in cases where epilepsy is indicated. A teacher who has not experienced 
a pupil in what is called an epileptic seizure should not be alarmed. If 
the mother is called promptly the teacher need do nothing. To prevent 
injury to the tongue, a pencil or tongue depressor should be placed between 
the teeth. In certain homes it is well to enquire about the need for 
glasses, dental care and the child's food preferences. The Society for 
Crippled Children, 350 Rumsey Road, Toronto, can be helpful in advising 
on braces, wheelchairs, and special equipment for the crippled if the teacher 
advises the Society about a particular child. 


In the lower primary grades it has been found advantageous to have the 
mother present during the lesson period. A greater degree of co-operation is 
enlisted from the parent and she is better able to help the child with his 
assignments during the interval between visits. Where the mother appeals 
to the teacher for co-operation in teaching good health and dietary habits, 
the teacher should assist as much as he can. 


Methods for Securing the Co-operation of Pupils 


Supplementary reading habits can be promoted by bringing suitable 
and interesting library books to the home. 


The test papers and workbooks of other pupils may be shown to stimulate 
effort, also letters written and received from other pupils, telephone 
conversations with other pupils, and graphs of progress, etc. 


Anything that demonstrates a sincerity and interest in the individual 
child is helpful in securing the desired response from the pupil. His 
interests, ideas and hobbies should be explored. While the teacher should 
not habitually use material rewards, their occasional use can help to 
stimulate further effort. 


Emphasis can be placed on birthdays, holidays and special occasions. 
Surprise gifts made by the child for the parents combine creative ability 
and enjoyment for the child. 


Co-operation is usually given by the child once he realizes that he 
can continue to grow academically while at home. 


Maintaining as close a relationship as possible with the school is 
also important for the pupil at home. Visit from classmates can be very 
helpful in this regard. 

Crafts 


Crafts can be used to interest pupils at home and to provide occupational 
therapy. Such activities can usually be related to the content subjects. 
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The teacher of the pupil at home should not omit the manipulative 
types of handwork because it does not look like school work or appears 
to take too long to accomplish. Another reason teachers give for omitting 
handwork is that some of their own experiences with arts, crafts and 
hobbies have been unsuccessful. 


Model-aeroplane building as a craft, and stamp-collecting as a hobby 
are not usually successful if introduced before the age of twelve. Colouring 
and cut-out books as well as scrap-books can be introduced at an early age. 
Jig-saw puzzles can be made of cardboard and made progressively more difficult 
until the pupil is able to manipulate the commercially produced puzzles. Weaving 
is used in the primary grades and can lead to the use of simple looms and other 
associated activities. Sewing, basketry, felt work, braiding, do-it-yourself 
assembly kits, silk-screen printing and other crafts can be introduced to ad- 
vantage. There are many inexpensive craft books and magazines available that 
contain other useful and interesting ideas to try. 


In cases where home instruction is to be of short duration, craft 
activities may not need to be stressed but where the pupil is at home for 
long periods, or permanently, they are of great importance. 


When introducing a new art or craft project always bear in mind the 
age of the pupil, his interests and range of ability. 


Selected Cases of Successful Home Instruction 
Case 1 


Erma - Heart disease made home instruction necessary. Instruction 
commenced at age 6. High School entrance was attained at age 13. She 
attended Collegiate and was valedictorian and won a scholarship in 
English. Now in her second year in University she is preparing herself 
to teach Modern Languages. Her physical recovery has been sufficient to 
allow her to participate in normal activities. Parents state that 
home-teaching made this progress possible. 


Case 11 


Arnold - a poliomyelitis victim was stricken when in grade 4 with 
almost complete paralysis. Later in the year home instruction was 
Started. Gradually there was a partial recovery. to the point where he 
could move about on crutches. In the five years he was under home instruc- 
tion he completed grade 8. 


Case 111 


Mary - a spastic child who was tested at the age of 9 and considered 
unable to profit by instruction, has had home lessons for 8 years. She 
is now doing grade 5 arithmetic, grade 6 reading and grade 7 spelling. 


Case 1V 


Francis a poliomyelitis victim who, after almost complete paralysis, 
recovered the use of his arms but not of his hips or legs. He is now 
getting around in a wheelchair. He completed his elementary school studies 
one year later than he would have normally if his studies had not been 
interrupted. The Correspondence School continued his education to the end 
of Grade 10. He is now receiving training in shoe-repairing and has 
prospects of being self-supporting. 


|llnesses Which Cause Pupils to be Kept from School 


The illnesses which are commonly found to be reasons for requests 
for home instruction are as follows: 


Asthma and congestion of the Bronchial Tubes, 

Birth injuries - may cause physical or mental handicaps 
Diabetes 

Epilepsy 

Fractures 


Glandular diseases 

Heart cases - these are a large group including those who have 
had Rheumatic Fever and Scarlet Fever 

Mental Illness 

Operations 

Legg Perthes 
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